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JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 

Extract from a new and beautiful little book just pub- 
lished at Springfield, Mass. by Messrs. G.& C. Mer- 
riam, entitled, ‘Evening Readings in History; com- 
prising Portions of the’ History of Assyria, Egypt, 
Tyre, Syria, Persia, and the Sacred Scriptures: 
With Questions arranged for the use of the Young, 
and of Family Circles. 

You will find ita pleasing employment, my dear 
young friends, to trace the connexions between sacred 
and uninspired History. Like a chain it will unite 
the facts, and bind them to your memory. I find the 
history of Egypt repeatedly interwoven with that of 
the chosen people of God, and enjoyed so much satis- 
faction this morning in gathering from the Scriptures 
these traces of connection, that [ wished to renew it 
by imparting it to you this evening. 

The first, is by the visit of Abraham to Egypt, during 
the reign of the race of the Shepherd Kings. 

2. The sale of Joseph, by his unnatural brethren, in 
the year of the world 1729. 

Egypt was the scene of his captivity, of the trial of 
his virtues, of his exaltation to dignity in the government 
and of his death. ‘Joseph died,” says the sacred his- 
torian, ‘* being 110 years old and was embalmed, and 
putin a coffin in Egypt.” The Egyptians mourned 
for his loss, and he is mentioned by them, as one of the 
benefactors of their nation, 

3. The removal of Jacob, with his posterity, into 
Egypt, in the year 1706, just after the expulsion of the 
Aurite, or Shepherd Kings. We gather at this peri- 
od some slight traces of the customs of the Egyptians, 
principally bearing upon their pride, and their aver- 
sion to the Hebrews. ‘‘ They might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to the 
Egyptians;” and likewise ‘every shepherd is an abom- 
ination to the Egyptians.” 

4, The servitude and oppression of the Israelites, 
and their hard bondage in brick and mortar, so that 
they cried unto the Lord, and he was moved at their 
misery. 

5. ‘The birth of Moses, the deliverer of Israel, who 
was committed in infancy to the keeping of the Nile, 
in an ark made of bulrushes, or as some translate it, 
a basket or cradle of the papyrus. He was liberated 
and adopted by Thermutas, the daughter of king 
Amenophis; and even in those early ages, when science 
was in its infancy, it seemed to flourish in the soil of 

Egypt. ‘‘ Moses,” says the martyr Stephen, “ was 

educated in all the wisilom of the Egyptians, and be- 

eame mighty in word and deed.” 

6. The negotiation of Moses and Aaron, with the 
monarch of Egypt, for the liberation of the Israelites, 

in which they displayed great firmness in opposing a 

powerful and inflexible prince, and boldly declaring 

the divine judgments prepared against him. 

7. The rescue of the children of Israel, in 1491. the 
pursuit and destruction of their enemies, beautifully 
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bute in silver and gold. 

12. An illusion to the Egyptian impiety in their 

opinion of the Nile, by the prophet Ezekiel; ‘‘ Pha- 

raoh, king of Egypt, hath said, my river is mine own, 

I have made it myself.” 

13. A prediction of Ezekiel, of the perfidy of Zede- 

kiah, king of Judah, in breaking his treaty with the 

| of Assyria, and vainly relying on Egypt for help. 

‘** He rebelled; sending ambassadors into Egypt, that 
they might give him horses, and much people; shall 

he prosper? shall he escape? seeing he despised the 
oath, by breaking the covenant, when lo, he had giv- 
en his hand! He shall not escape.” 

14, A prophecy of Isaiah of the same event fulfilled 
by the ruin of Zedekiah and Judah, 125 years after it 
was spoken. ‘‘Woto them who go down to Egypt 
for help, staying in horses, trusting in chariots, be- 
cause they are many, and in horsemen because they 
are very strong; but they look not unto the holy One 
of Israel, neither seek the Lord. Now the Egyptains 
are men and not God; and their horses flesh, and not 
spirit; when Jehovah shall stretch out his hand, both 
he that helpeth shall fall, and he that is helped shall 
fall down, and they shall all fall together. 

15. The flight into Egypt, when our Saviour with 
his reputed parents took refuge in that distant land 
from persecution: Mathew ii. 15, ‘ that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, out of Egypt 
have I called my son.” 








NARRATIVE. 





[The following Narrative is copied from the New York “Calumet.” 
It is a striking instance of the severity and cruelty of military dis- 
cipline, and should be read by those who are fond of the “ splen- 
dor” and “ glory” of War.] 

THE DESERTERS, 


Two seamen, one an Englishman, and the oth- 
er a Frenchman, were tried for desertion from one 
of our frigates. They had left their ship about 
three months, when the frigate captureda French 
privateer, and found them on board as part of her 
crew. For the Englishman, of course, there was 
no defence; he merited the punishment of death, 
to which he was immediately sentenced. There 
may be some excuse for desertion, when we con- 
sider that the seamen are taken into the service 
by force, but there could be none for fighting 
against his country. But the case of the French- 
man was different. He was born and bred in 
France, had been one of the crew of the French 
gun-boats at Cadiz, where he had been made a 
prisoner by the Spaniards, and expecting his 
throat to be cut every day, had contrived to es- 
cape on board the frigate lying in the harbor, and 
entered into our service, I really believe to save 
his life. He was nearly two years in the frigate 
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fault—a fault which proceeded not from any evil 
motive, but from an ardent love of my country. 
Iam by birth a Frenchman; my life has been 
spent in the service of France until a few months 
after the revolution in Spain, when I, together 
with those who composed the French squadron at 
Cadiz, was made a prisoner. The hardships and 
cruel usage which I endured, became insupporta- 
ble. I effected my escape, and after wandering 
about the town for two or three days, in hourly 
expectation of being assassinated, (the fate of too 
many of my unfortunate countrymen )—desperate 
rom famine—and perceiving no other chance of 
escaping from the town,—l was reduced to the 
necessity of offering myself as a volunteer on board 
of an English frigate. I dared not as I ought to 
have done, acknowledge myself to have been a 
prisoner, from a dread of being delivered up to the 
Spaniards. During the period that I served on 
board of your frigate, I confidently rely upon the 
captain and officers for my character. 

‘*'The love of our country, although dormant for 
a time, will ultimately be roused, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances occurred which rendered the feeling 
irresistable. I returned to my duty, and for hav- 
ing so done, am | to be debarred from again re- 
turning to that country so dear tome—from again 
beholding my aged parents who bless me in my 
absence—from again embracing my brothers and 
sisters—to end my days upon a scaffold ?—not fer 
the crime which I did commit in entering into your 
service, but for an act of duty and repentance,— 
that of returning to my own. Allow me to ob- 
serve, that the charge against me is not for enter- 
ing your service, but for having deserted from it. 
For the former not even my misery can be brought 
forward but in extenuation; for the latter, I have 
a proud consciousness, which will, I trust, be my 
support in my extremity. 

‘*Gentlemen—I earnestly entreat you to consid- 
er my situation, and I am sure your generous 
hearts will pity me. Let that love of your coun- 
try, which now animates your breasts, and indu- 
ces you to risk your lives and your all, now plead 
for me. Already has British humanity saved 
thousands of my countrymen from the rage of the 
Spaniards;—let that same humanity be extended 
now, and induce my judges to add one more to 
the list of those who, although our nations are at 
war, if they are endowed with feeling, ean have 
but one sentiment towards their generous enemy, 
a sentiment overpowering all others,—that of a 
deep-felt gratitude.” [This is fact. ] 

Whatever may have been the effect of the ad- 
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dress upon the court individually, it appeared at 
the time to have none upon them asa body. Both 
the men were condemned to death, and the day 
afier the morrow was fixed for their execution.— 
I watched the two prisoners as they went down the 
side, tobe conducted on board oftheir ownship. The 
Englishman threw himself down in the stern sheets 
of the boat, every minor consideration apparently 
swallowed up in the thought of his approach- 
ing end:—but the Frenchman, before he sat down, 
observing that the seat was a little dirty, took out 
his silk handkerchief, and spread it on the seat, 
that he might not soil his nankeen trowsers! 
I was ordered to attend the punishment on the 
day appointed. The sun shone so brightly, and 
the sky was so clear, the wind so gentle and mild, 
that it appeared hardly possible that it was to be 
aday of such awe and misery to the two poor 
men, or of such melancholy to the fleet in gener- 
al. I pulled up my boat with the others belonging 
to the ships of the fleet, in obedience to the orders 
of the officer superintending, close to the fore- 
chains of the ship. In about half an hour after- 
wards, the prisoners made their appearance on 
the scaffold; the caps were pulled over their eyes, 
and the gun fired beneath them. When the 
smoke rolled away, the Englishman was swinging 
at the yard-arm, but the Frenchman was not; he 
had made a spring when the gun fired, hoping to 
break his neck at once, and put an end to his mis- 
ery; but he fell on the edge of the scaffold, where 
he lay. We thought that his rope had given way, 
and it appeared that he did the same, for he made 
an enquiry, but they returned no answer. He 
was kept on the scaffold during the whole 
hour that the Englishman remained suspended; 
his cap had been removed, and he looked occa- 
sionally at his fellow-sufferer. When the body 
was lowered down, he considered that his time 
was come, and attempted to leap overboard. He 
was restrained, and led aft, where his reprieve was 
read to him, and his arms were unbound. Butthe 
effect of the shock was too much for his mind; he 
fell down in a swoon, and when he recovered, his 
senses had left him, and [heard that he never re- 
covered them, but was sent home to be confined 
asamaniac. I thought, and the result proved, 
that it was carried too far. It is not the custom, 
when a man is reprieved, to tell him so until after 
he is on the scaffold—with the intention that his 
awful situation at the time may make a lasting im- 
pression upon him during the remainder of his 
life; but, as a foreigner, he was not aware of our 
customs, and the hour of intense feeling which he 
underwent was too much for his reason. I must 
say, that this circumstance was always a source 
ef deep regret in the whole fleet, and that his be- 
ing a Frenchman, instead of an Englishman, in- 
creased the feeling of commiseration.—Metro. 





THE NURSERY. 
From the Sailor’s Magazine. 
The first Vessel and the first Voyage. 

Ben. Well, Harry, we have got in the Locker 
this trip, an account of the first vessel and the 
first voyage. What can you tell about them? 

Harry. Indeed I don’t know; I presume that 
was before I went to sea. 

Ben. Well, you take the book and ask the 
questions, and see what I can tell. 

Harry. That I will do with pleasure. 
was the object of the voyage? 


Ben. To save Noah and his family, when God 


destroyed the old world by a deluge. 
Harry. Why did God destroy the old world? 


Ben. On account of the wickedness of its inhab- 


itants. 
Harry. Why were Noah and his family to be 
saved? 
Bon. Because he was righteous. 
Harry. How long did it take to build the vessel? 
Bon. About 100 years. 
Hurry. How large was she? 


What 





Harry. How much is a cubit? 

Ben, Nearly a foot and 10 inches, or 22 inches. 

Harry How large would that make the vessel 

measured by feet: 

Ben. It would make her 547 feet in length, 91 

feet in breadth, and 54 feet in height. 

Harry. Why, what a vessel! How much would 

she carry? 

Ben. From her’ dimensions it is supposed her 

burden must have been about 80,000 tons. 

Harry. What did they call her? 

Ben. The Ark. 

Harry. What was her freight, besides Noah 

and his family. 

Ben. Two of every kind of animal under the 
whole heaven, and provisions for the support of 
all, during the continuance of the flood. 

Harry. How was the flood produced? 

Ben. It rained 40 days and 40 nights. 

Harry. Where was the Ark by this time? 

Ben. Floating upon the waters over the highest 
mountains. These were all covered, and every 
thing had been drowned. , 

Harry. Where did the Ark first touch the land? 
Ben. On the mountains of Ararat. 

Harry. How long was that after the rain ceased? 
Ben. 150 days, or about 5 months. 

Harry. How much longer was it before the tops 
of the mountains were seen? 

Ben. 73 days. 

Harry. How long before any other change took 
place? 

Ben. After 40 days more, Noah opened the win- 
dows of the Ark, and sent forth araven. He 
also sent forth a dove, but she returned because 
she could not yet find a resting place upon the 
earth. 

Harry. What happened next? 

Ben. At the end of fourteen days more, the 
ground was so dry, that the dove returned not 
again to the Ark. 

Harry. How soon did Noah and his family 
come out? 

Ben. At the end of 2 months. And in the sec- 
ond month, on the 27th day of the month, was the 
earth dried, and God commanded Noah and his 
family to ‘‘ to go forth of the Ark.” 

Harry. How long was this from the time they 
went in? 

Ben. 12 months and 17 days. They entered 
in the GOlst year of Noah’s life, on the second 
month, the 10 day of the month, and came out in 
the 602d year, on the second month, the 27 day 
of the month. It must be remembered, in the 
reckoning, that they had been in the Ark 7 days 
when the rain commenced, and also that they had 
reckoned time by Lunar Months, of about 28 days 
each, or by some mode nearly resembling this. 
The whole time then, of their continuance in the 
Ark, was 12 months and 17 days, or just about 
one of our years. 

Harry. What did they do first after coming out 
of the Ark? 

Ben. They built an altar, and offered sacrifices 
unto God. 

Harry. Why, that is very different from what 
most seamen do when they get on shore—don’t 
you think so? 

Ben. Indeed I do. But I should think it very 
proper for all seamen, when they have been pre- 
served by the kindness of God through their voy- 
age, and get safely on shore, to join together to 
‘praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men.” 

We hope all our Young Friends in the Cabin, 
and many others will study this so as to remember 
it. They will find most of it in the 6th, 7th and 
8th chapters of Genesis. And besides the infor- 
mation it gives of the facts recorded in the Bible, 
it should teach us another lesson. It should im- 
press on our minds, the great and blessed truth, 
that as the Ark saved Noah from the flood, so 
Jesus Christ, the Ark of salvation, will preserve 
all who flee to him, from the deluge that must 





Ben, 309 cubits long, 50 broad, and 30 high. 





finally destroy the wicked, and will bring them 


safely in to the haven of eternal rest. Let us all 
then enlist with him, and while we rely on his 
grace for acceptance, let us try to doour duty. 





From the Mother’s Magazine. 
Little Frank—Or the Affectonate Child. 


Mother, I have picked the sweetest flower I 
could find in all the field for you. You are always 
pleased with flowers, are you not, mother? 

Yes, when they are plucked by my little Frank. 
Mother, I want to tel! you something, but I fear 
it will make you feel bad. 

What is that, my boy? 

Why, mother, the boys say that father was poor: 
Does that make you blush, mother? 

No, Frank, I am not ashamed to be called poor. 
But, mother, the boys laugh at poor people.— 
They call them mean. I do not like to have them 
say that my father was poor. Is it wicked to be 
poor, mother? 

No, my son, not if we are honest and indus- 
trious. 

Mother, the boys laugh at me, at the Sabbath 
school. They point at my shoes, and they say, 
they are coarse and mean. Shall I go any more 
to the Sabbath school? 

The boys do not hurt you, do they? 

No, mother, they do not hurt me, but they make 
me feel bad when they do not like me. I want 
every body to love me. I love every body, mo- 
ther. It makes me happy to see you smile, and 
to hear my teacher say, ‘‘ You are right, Frank, 
you are right.” It almost makes me cry when I 
think you love me, and that my teacher loves me; 
but I am not sorry, mother. 

Frank, if your mother loves you, and your 
teacher loves you, you must not mind what the 
boys say. 

But, mother, I think I should be happier if I 
had fine clothes, and some cents in my pocket, 
and some bright buttons on my jacket. 

Frank, could you recite your lessons any better, 
or should I like you better, or would your teacher 
like you any better? 

No, mother; you like me because I am your 
little boy, and my teacher likes me because I 
study to get my lessons, and try to be quiet and 
attentive to what he says to us. 

You see, then, my dear Frank, that it is not 
riches that makes you either good or happy; and 
that it is not fine clothes that makes your friends 
love you. Sensible people think but little about 
fine clothes for children, if they are kept neat and 
clean. 

Every boy’s mamma does not think as you do, 
mother. Jack Woodhull’s mamma gave him, 
the other day, a shilling, to buy him six rolls of 
gingerbread, and some sugar candy, for being 
good; and she promised him a fine suit of clothes 
on his birth day, if he would not strike the baby, 
and if he would not pick the buds from off the 
lilacs, and did not tread upon the beds in the flow- 
er garden. Will you give me anew suit of clothes 
when I am eight years old, if I am good? 

No, my son, I shall never hire you to be good, 
or reward my children in that way. If you should 
be a disobedient boy, and should spoil my plants, 
I should not give you sweet kisses, I should not 
smile upon you, 1 should not recieve your flow- 
ers, but I should have to separate you from my 
company. 

Mother, I should rather have your sweet kisses, 
and your pleasant smiles, than ten rolls of gin- 
gerbread. I should soon forget what I had been 
eating, but I should not forget it if you were angry 
with me. I could not be happy if you did not 
love me. But, mother, you are not angry with 
me now? 

No, Frank, I shall never be displeased with you 
when you try to do right. 

Mother, you was not angry with me when I 
broke your large pitcher, when Pompey ran 
against me, and knocked me down. You said it 
was an accident. 

You are right, my love—I am only displeased 
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with my children when they are disobedient and 
idle; when they are careless and inattentive; 
when they are unkind to each other, or impolite 
to strangers. 

Mother, I remember that Dr. S. called mea 
polite little boy, the other day; but I did not know 
what he meant; I do not understand that word. 

What were you doing, Frank, when Dr. S. cal- 
led you a polite boy? 

I found his whip for him when he could not 
find it. Ithanked him for coming to see you, 
when you were sick. It was the same night, 
mother, that I walked on tiptoe, in your room be- 
cause you said a noise made your head ache. 

Well, Frank, I understand politeness to mean, 
doing the same for others that we would have oth- 
ers do for us. 

Mother, I did not understand Dr. S. because 
William Lacy said I should never be polite unless 
I went to the dancing school, where I should be 
taught to hold up my head, and to make a genteel 
bow, and to walk gracefully. 

Well, my dear Frank, we will talk more about 
this another time. Isee from the window that 
our neighbor, Mrs. J , is coming in. You 
must not interrupt our conversation, for that would 
not be polite. You may now take your book, and 
get your lesson. 




















SABBATH SCHOOL. 
From the S. S. Treasury. 
A PARENT’S COMMUNICATION, 

Mr. Editor,—I am desirous to know what is the 
present practice of teachers in regard to visiting 
the parents. Is it now customary to visit at all? 
Ifso, how often? 

Two years ago, when I put my little boy into 
the Sabbath school, I supposed I should frequent- 
ly have the pleasure of seeing his teacher at my 
house. But as yet, I have been disappointed. 
have once or twice accidentally met with him, and 
particularly invited him to call; but still he does 
not come. My little boy some months since was 
seriously ill, and I think his teacher must have 
known it; but still he did not come to see him.— 
Perhaps I am wrong in making this complaint. I 
ought rather, perhaps, to express my satisfaction 
and gratitude for favors actually received, for 
highly valuable instruction, as I doubt not, imparted 
every Sabbath to my child. These I appreciate; 
they merit my warmest thanks. While I exceed- 
ingly regret imposing any additional labor, I can- 
not forbear expressing the wish that, if it be pos- 
sible, he would add to his valuable labors of love, 
that of an occasional visit to my family. I wish 
to see this friend. of my child, and become better 
acquainted with him. I wish to sit down with 
him now and then, and have a little interchange 
of facts and remarks. He may have facts in his 
possession, of which I am ignorant, and so. it may 
be of myself. I wish to know his plans, efforts, 
obstacles, &c. that I may afford him what little 
aid may be in my power. Is it too much to ask 
for such an interview, say once or twice a year? 
Will it not be beneficial? I think it may be soto 
myself, my child, and my family, and possibly to 
the teacher himself. PaREnNT. 











What Ministers can do for Sabbath Schools. 

Quite a number of the ministers of the gospel 
in Maine, are doing nobly in their co-operation 
with the Sabbath School Union. 

They are exchanging with each other, ona 
certain Sabbath for the express purpose of pre- 
senting to each other’s people the claims of Sab- 
bath schools; and then spend the week in reviving, 
increasing, or establishing schools in all parts of 
the town. 

In some instances, two ministers, who exchange 
on the Sabbath in this way, spend the week or a 
part of it, in laboring together for this object in one 
of the towns; then on the next week labor in the 
same way in the other town. In this way, their 
people become more thoroughly convinced, than 
ever before, of the importance of this Institution. 


-|}taught the school in the district where Maria 


I 





They see their ministers deeply interested, and, 
their own interest is greatly increased. ‘The ef-| 
fect upon the ministers themselves, must be very | 
beneficial. If they have not hitherto given that 
prominence to the Institution, which it deserves, | 
they will be likely to see the need of a change in| 
their feelings; and if they have been interested 
in Sabbath schools, (as we trust most of Christ’s 
ministers have been) still, we trust, that interest 
may be deepened. 

Will not all the ministers through the State, 
prepare themselves to spend one Sabbath in plea- 
ding the cause of Sabbath schools with their own 
people, and then make an exchange with some of 
their neighboring ministers, according to the plan 
adopted by some as mentioned above? If all 
would fall in with this proposal, and labor togeth- 
er a few days in promoting this cause, among each 
others’ people, the happy consequences would be 
incalculable. [S. S. Instructor. 
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From the S. S. Instructor. 
MARIA C, 

Maria had in some small degree enjoyed the 
privileges of the Sabbath school, had committed 
to memory considerable portions of the Scripture, 
and died, we have reason to believe, a Christian. 
Those persons who for two or three summers 


lived, although not pious, instructed also, during 
the most part of those seasors, a Sabbath school; 
and Maria was a constant attendant. Here she 
became acquainted with the truths of the Bible. 
During one summer, when she was about nine or 
ten years old, she recited between four or five 
hundred verses of Scripture, or religious hymns, 
and would often repeat a whole chapter at one 
lesson. She would read with deep interest, tracts 
or other religious publications which she obtained 
from a pious neighbor. But Maria expressed no 
hope of a change of heart until within a day or 
two previous to her death. Early in December, 
she was taken ill with a complaint in her throat; 
soon however she began to recover, and was con- 
sidered nearly restored to health, but by injudi- 
ciously exposing herself, she took cold, and was 
again taken sick. The physician was called, but 
Maria’s case was beyond the reach of his skill. 
He was a pious man, and conversed with her 
about the concerns of her soul, explained to her 
the nature of God’s commands, and the meaning 
ef repentance and faith in Christ, and urged her 
immediately to make her peace with him. From 
this time she manifested anxiety about her future 
happiness. Monday night before her death, she 
suffered much and was extremely restless. Next 
morning, which was Christmas, she appeared calm 
and happy; her countenance brightened with joy, 
and a consciousness of having experienced a 
change in her moral feelings, was perceptible from 
her countenance and her conversation. She said 
that she had been much ‘distressed during the 
night, had thought much about God, about where 
she should go after death, and about what Doctor 
had said to her; said Christ had been good 
to her, and had forgiven her sins. She conversed 
much during the day, with those around her, par- 
ticularly with her brothers and sisters. To an 
elder brother she said, ‘ Be good to our parents, 
and say no bad words.’ She urged her parents to 
prepare to go where she was going. At one time 
she said, ‘I suffer so much that I long to be gone, 
but I think I am willing to wait God’s time.’ To 
an aunt she said, ‘Aunt R , I think I have 
chosen that good part that Mary chose.’ To her 
friends when weeping, she would sometimes say, 
‘Don’t be anxious about me; you have more rea- 
son to weep for yourselves.’ To the question, 
who made her willing to die, she replied, ‘ My 
blessed Lord.’ She wished that if the minister 
came to preach at her funeral, he would take his 
text where it tells about Mary’s choosing the good 











part that shall not be taken from her, for, said she, 
I think I have chosen that part. Inthe evening 


her physician visited her, she was then too weak 
to converse much, but to the questions which he 
asked her about the state of her mind, and the 
evidence of her hope, she gave such appropriate 
yet simple answers, as left in his mind no room to 
doubt that she had really experienced a change of 
heart. During the night she called her friends to 
her bedside, took them each by the hand, bade 
them her last farewell, and expired in the 13th 
year of her age. 

_ To Sabbath school scholars, the history of Ma- 
ria affords you very strong reasons for placing a 
high value upon the privileges you enjoy; you 
have now an opportunity of treasuring up those 
truths, which may not only be a source of 
consolation to you in the last, trying hour, but if 
rightly improved, will fit you for the joys of 
heaven. 

To the teacher, this little narrative will offer 
peculiar encouragement; and should stimulate 
you to faithfulness and perseverance. Maria 
lived in a distant and secluded part of the town, 
far from the influences of a religious neighbor- 
hood; the principles of the holy religion of Jesus 
had never been taught her by her parents, for 
they were not pious; they lived far from the house 
of God, and seldom if ever attended public wor- 
ship. Maria had perhaps never been within the 
walls of a sanctuary, or had an opportunity of 
worshipping God with his people, except at the 
house of a neighbor, when a prayer meeting or a 
lecture was occasionally held; and but for the 
privileges of the Sabbath school, which she enjoy- 
ed during a few months, must have remained ig- 
norant of God, of the Bible, and of the way of 
salvatior ; and these privileges, we trust, were even- 
tually instrumental in a great degree of her soul’s 
salvation. Fellow teacher, though you meet with 
many discouragements, and often apparently labor 
in vain, yet persevere in your efforts and be not 
weary in well doing, for in due time you shall 
reap if you faint not. In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper, either 
this or that. s 








RELIGION. 


INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 

Dr. Gregory, of the Royat Military Academy, 
Woolwich, at the fourth anniversary of the Black- 
heath Bible Society, England, related the follow- 
ing fact: 

More than twelve months ago I went, pursuant 
to the request of a poor but benevolent woman in 
my neighborhood, to visit an indigent man, great- 
ly afflicted. On entering the cottage, I found him 
alone, his wife having gone to procure him milk 
from a kind neighbor. I was startled at the sight 
of a pale, emaciated man, a living image of death, 
fastened upright in his chair by a rude mechanism 
of cords and belts hanging from the ceiling. He 
was totally unable to move either hand or foot; 
having, for more than four years been entirely de- 
prived of the use of his limbs, yet the whole time 
suffering extreme anguish from swellings at all his 
joints. As soon as I had recovered a little from 
my surprise at seeing so pitiable an object, I ask- 
ed, ‘Are you left alone, my friend, in this deplor- 
able situation?’ ‘ No, sir,’ replied he, in a touch- 
ingly feeble tone of mild resignation, (nothing but 
his lips and his eyes moving while he spake, ) ‘I 
am not alone, for God is with me.’ On advanc- 
ing, I soon found the secret of this striking dec- 
laration; for his wife had left on his knees propped 
with a cushing for the purpose, a Bible lying 
open at a favorite portion. of the Psalms of David. 
I sat down by him, and conversed with him. On 
ascertaining that he had but asmall weekly allow- 
ance certain, I inquired how the remainder of his 
wants were supplied. ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, ‘ ’tis 
true, as you say, seven shillings a week would 
never support us: but when it is gone I rely upon 
the promise I find in this book, ‘ Bread shall be 
given him, and his water shall be sure.’ I asked 
him if he ever felt tempted to repine under the 
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pressure of so long-continued and heavy a calami- 
ty. ‘Not for the last three years,’ said he; 
sed be God for it!’ the eye of faith sparkling, 
giving life to his pallid countenance while he 
made the declaration; —‘ for I have learned in 
this book in whom to believe; and though I am 
aware of my weakness and unworthiness, I am 
persuaded that he will never leave me, nor for- 
sake me. And so it is, that often when my lips 
are closed with locked-jaw, and I cannot speak to 
the glory of God, he enables me to sing his praise 
in my heart.’ 

This, and much more, did I hear during my 
first visit: and in my subsequent yisits, (for 1 am 
not ashamed to say that often, for my own benefit, 
have I gone to the cottage of this afflicted man,) 
I generally found him with his Bible on his knees, 
and uniformly witnessed the like resignation flow- 
ing from the blessing of God upon the constant 
perusal of the holy Scriptures. He died with a 
hope full of immortality, and is now gone to the 
‘rest that remaineth for the people of God.’ And 
gladly would I sink into the obscurity of the same 
cottage, gladly would I langnish even in the same 
chair, could I but enjoy the same uninterrupted 
communion with God, be always filled with the 
same strong consolation, and always behold, with 
equally vivid perception sparkling before me, the 
same celestial crown. 

What, I would ask, what but the heartfelt in- 
fluence of the truths of religion, what but the most 
decided faith in the Gospel, could enable a man to 
sustain such a continuity of affliction ,not merely with 
tranquillity, but with thankfulness? and what can 
convince an individual of the utility, nay, the du- 
ty, of distributing Bibles among the indigent, who 


does not become persuaded by such an example 
as this? 





MISCELLANY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Infant School Cclebration, 

When great men meet on the fourthof July to com- 
memorate the birth of American freedom, and have 
orations and dinners, the story is told in the newspa- 
pers, that others may know what has been done, I 
will tell you, dear children, how some little folks cel- 
ebrated this day; and if you do not know why the 
fourth day of July is kept as a festival, ask your parents 
or teachers, to tel} you all about it, forevery American 
boy and girl should know what great things God has 
done for this nation. 

The little folks that I am to tell you about are the 
boys and girls that belong to an Infant Sunday school 
in Hartford. 

About 50 of these met in their school room at four 
o’clock, and formed into a procession, two and two, 
according to their size. 

Many of them are very small children, some three, 
some four years of age, and some older. Well, they 
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pleasure, to see their children so happy. ‘The minis- 
‘bles- | ter who had a son and daughter among the number, 
and | came also. 


After a while the supper was taken from 
our little baggage waggon. The minister gave thanks 
while the children sat with their eyes closed, and then 
biscuits and cakes and milk were passed around by the 
ladies who came to attend upon them; after which 
they all returned to their homes before the sun had 
reached the tops of the distant hills. Tora. 





Description of the Person of Jesus Christ. 


(The following article was communicated for the Youth’s Compa- 
nion. We have seen it before, but cannot vouch for its authen- 
ticity. It has, however, the appearance of antiquity ; it does not 
dishonor the Saviour; and is worth preserving.] 


The following ancient Letter is said to have been ad- 
dressed to the Roman Senate, by Publius Lentullus, 
in the reign of Tiberius Cesar. 


“* Conscript Fathers,—There hath appeared in these 
our. days, a man of great virtue, named Jesus Christ, 
who is yet living among us; and of the Gentiles is ac- 
cepted for a prophet of truth ; but his own disciples 
call him the Son of God. He raiseth the dead, and 
cureth all manner of diseases. A man of stature some- 
what tall and comely, with a very reverentia] counte- 
nance, such as the beholder may both love and fear. 
His hair is of the colour of a filbert fuliy ripe, plain to 
the ears, whence downward itis more orient of colour, 
somewhat curling and waving about his shoulders. In 
the midst of his head is a seam or partition of bis hair, 
after the manner of the Nazarites. His forehead plain 
and delicate; hjs face without spot or wrinkle, beauti- 
fied with a comely red. His nose and mouth exactly 
formed; his beard thick, the colour of his hair ; not of 
any great length, but forked. His looks innocent; his 
eyes grey, clear, and quick—in reproving terrible—in 
admonishing, courteous—in speaking, very modest and 
wise—in proportion of body well shaped, None have 
ever seen him laugh, but many have seen him weep— 


a man for his singular beauty, surpassing the children 
of men.” 





The Greek Boys. 

A gentleman observed two Greek boys, who 
were brothers, engaged in road-making. He was 
pleased with their appearance, and on conversing 
with them, and finding they possessed good naty- 
ral talents, he advised them to learn to read and 
write. They were pleased with the proposal and 
one agreed to work harder than usual, to support 
his brother while he went to school, on condition 
that his brother should afterwards do the same for 
him. In about eight months the student was able 
to write and cypher; he then returned to the road, 
and supported his brother until he had learned the 
same. This example of brotherly love did not 
pass unrewarded. Though both were very young, 
they were soon appointed overseers; and when 
the road was finished, they went to Smyrna, where 
one was employed by a merchant, and the other 
opened a respectable school. 

What a lesson does this teach to boys who 

















marched off merrily, but had not gone far, before one 
of the girls, scarcely three years old, fell down twice 
in succession flat on the pavement. And now per- 
haps you will think she raised a doleful outcry. No 
such thing. ‘The little heroine lay quietly “on the 
pavement till her teacher picked her up, and then she 
trudged on as well asshe was able. e did not ex- 
pect such a luxury as music, but as soon as we had 
got into the street, the little boys of their own accord, 
put their hands to their mouths something like a trum- 
pet, and imitated as well as they could, the martial 
music they had heard. ‘This new sort of music made 
all the people come to their doors to see what was go- 
ing on, and when they saw the children they seemed 
very much pleased. We got along nicely, although 
one of the little waddlers had to be carried part of the 
way. One of the trumpeters too was interrupted sev- 
eral times by losing his shoe, but he would soon get it 
on again and go on with his music. After marching 
through the whole length of State St. and part of Com- 
merce St. we passed through a pleasant field to the 
shady and grassy bank of the Mill-river. We found 
a carpet ready spread and the little ones seated them- 
selves in rows covering the whole carpet. Here they 
rested awhile and sang the hymns which they had 
learned in the Sunday school. And a lovely scene it 
was. The bank on which they sat was a little sloping 
towards the river, and shaded by a row of majestic trees 
The sun shone clear but mild, and the air was soft 
and fragrant. Many of the parents came to loo 
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the interesting group, and their eyes glistene wah 
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have every opportunity of getting an education, 
but esteem it so lightly, that they are glad to find 
any trifling excuse for neglecting their studies!— 
And how does the example of these poor boys re- 
prove those brothers and sisters, who are unkind 
and disobliging to one another, and ready to quar- 
rel on the slightest grounds! To both these clas- 
ses I would say,‘‘ Go ye and do likewise!” 





A Little Girl’s Answer. 


In a Sabbath school, when the Lord’s Prayer was 
the subject of discussion, the Superintendant asked the 
scholars if they knew the meaning of the words “ thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven?” No answer 
being given, he asked again, ‘* How is the will of God 
done in heaven??? when a little girl stood up and said, 
‘¢ It is done without asking any questions.” 





Scripture Illustration. 








Lucy,—six years old—reading to her sister two years 


Tract blessed in the Conversion of a Clergyman, 


At a Tract meeting in Otselic, says Mr. Shaw, Rey, 
Mr. C. of P. arose with deep emotion and said: “ My 
friends, I stand before this congregation as a monu- 
ment of the efficacy of Tracts. hen a young man, 
careless, unbelieving, impenitent, and wicked, as | 
was one day passing along the road, I saw a little 
piece of paper half covered with mud—it attracted m 
attention—I! picked it up, and found it to be the Tract 
Poor Joseph. I seated myself on a bank beside a small 
stream and read it; and Oh! I shall never forget the 
feelings I had as I read over that simple story. The 
Spirit of God sent home its truth upon my heart. [ 
trembled and wept in view of my sins, and I never 
rested till I rested in the blood of Jesus Christ for sal- 
vation. Iam now by the grace of God a Minister of 
the Gospel. You all know me, I frequently declare 
the counsels of God to you, If I have ever done any 
good in the cause of Christ, and if I may hereafter be 
made instrumental of leading any lost and perishing 
souls tothe Redeemer, it may all be traced back to that 
Tract. It has started a train of causes that must op- 
erate through eternity.”— Tract Magazine. 





The Translator of a Tract blessed. 


The Tract Theopilus and Sophia was put into the 
hands of Miss R ,a French little girl in New York 
City, to be translated into French. It made a deep 
religious impression on her mind—for three days and 
nights she was unable to sleep, and almost in despair, 
when she hopefully surrendered her heart to Christ, and 
became very happy in loving and serving him. [7. 











POETRY. 








DANGERS OF CHILDHOOD. 

** Childhood and youth are vanity,” 
The word of God declares; 

Ah! why should we so thoughtless be 
Amidst a world of snares? 

More dangers than we fear or know, 
Our heedless steps attend; 

And in our hearts there dwells a foe 
With which we must contend. 

Satan fs-seeking to devour, 
And make our souls his prey; 

And death may come at any hour, 
And seize our lives away. 

Aud shall we sport and trifle so, 
Till time and life are past; 

And plunge ourselves in endless woe, 
And lose our souls at last ! 

Give us, O Lord, a serious mind, 
And draw us by thy love, 

To leave this tempting world behind, 
And seek the joys above. [Child’s Comp.. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 

I wonder what they have done with the pine, 
Where the red-breast came to sing— 

With the maple, too, where the wandering vine 
So wildly used to fling 

Its loaded arms from bough to bough, 

And if they gather the grapes there now. 

I should like to know if they’ve killed the bee, 
And carried away the hive ; 

If they’ve broken the heart of my chesnut-tree,, 
Or left it still to survive, 

And its laughing burrs are showering down 

Their loosened treasures of shining brown. 

And there was a beautiful pond, that stood 
Like an ample azure vase ; 

Or a mirror, embosomed in wild green wood, 
For the sun to see his face. 

Have ~ torn up its lilies to open a sluice 

And let that peaceful prisoner loose? 

Perhaps they have ruin’d the ancient oak, 
That gave me its grateful shade ; 

And its own dead root in its bed is broke 
By the plough, from its branches made ; 

Nor am I sure [ could find the spot 

Where I had my bower and my mossy grot. 

And shall I go back to my first lov’d home, 
To find how all is changed, 

Alone o’er those alter’d scenes to roam, 








younger. ‘* God shall wipe away all tears from every 
eye.” 

Martha, No he can’t, for he has n’t got any pocket 
handkerchief. 

Lucy. When you fall down and hurt yourself, and 
mother takes you up in her arms, and tells you she is 
sorry, don’t it make you feel better? 

Martha. Yes. 


From my early self estranged? 

Shall I bend me over the glassy brook, 

No more on the face of a child to look? 

No! no! for that loveliest spot upon earth. 
Let memory’s charm suffice! 

But the spirit will long to the place of her birth 
From time and its change to rise; 

To soar and recover her primal bloom, 











Lucy. Well, that is what it means by God’s wiping 
away our tears,—he will comfort us and make ushappy. 


When death with his trophy has stopped at the tomb! 
H. F. GOULD. 








